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likely to hold their peace aboiit it, and we know that
those who paid the money were authorised by the king
to refuse to give evidence. Yet when all allowance has
been made for these facts, considering how many scores
of men must have been concerned, what enormous sums
on the hypothesis must have passed, and how passion-
ately ready the great majority of the committee were to
procure evidence good or bad at any price, it is surely
incredible that, if corruption had boon practised on
anything approaching to the vast and systematic scale
which is so loosely imputed, not one single case should
have been forthcoming.

The substance of the charge of corruption is to be
sought, not in occasional payment of blackmail to a
member or a patron, but in the fact that ho reserved
the Crown patronage, down to the last morsel, exclus-
ively for members of his own party. Ho acted on
the principle that is accepted in the United States,
that is not disavowed in Franco, and that, although
disavowed in Great Britain, has not even yofc wholly
disappeared there. A member of Parliament who desired
anything, from a lucrative office for himself down to a
place as tide-waiter for the son of a tenant, knew that
his only chance would be to support the administration.
The number of offices hold by man in Parliament was
very great. When Burko introduced IH'B famous scheme
of economical reform (1780), he boas bod that it would
destroy influence equal to tho ofiicoa of at least fifty
members of Parliament. In Walpole'w time the number
of place-holders at the pleasure of the Court must have
been considerably in excess of fifty j for tho place-bill of
1743 had excluded a certain number of subordinateres prove too much, Wo may admit that the
